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keep the pupil in remembrance of what she has been taught, is the 
object of Dr. Fullerton’s hand-book. It does not aim to make a phy¬ 
sician of the nurse, although it does of necessity teach her a certain 
measure of emergency obstetrics, so that she may be able to render valu¬ 
able aid in event of a foetal extrusion when the attending accoucheur is 
absent The scope of the volume will be best shown by -its chapter head¬ 
ings, viz.: Signs of pregnancy ; management of accidents of labor; prepa¬ 
rations for the labor; signs of its approach and the process of labor; 
duties of the nurse during labor; and accidents and emergencies of labor; 
care of the newborn infant; management of the lyiDg-in; characteris¬ 
tics of infancy in health and disease; and the ailments of early infancy. 
The book is well printed, with marginal notations, fairly illustrated, and 
is calculated to be of useful service both to the nurse and the medical 
attendant. We have read it with interest, and can recommend it as a 
valuable manual. R. P. H. 


On Bronchial Asthma : its Pathology and Treatment. By J. B. 

Berkart, M.D., late Physician to the City of London Hospital for 

Diseases of the Chest. Second Edition. 8vo., pp. 220. London: J. & A. 

Churchill, 1889. 

This is an important addition to the clinical literature of asthma, but 
is a disappointment to those Who regard the pathology of this disease 
settled in favor of the spasmodic or neurotic theory. The author con¬ 
cludes from a wide experience, both of a hospital and private nature, 
that the spasm of this disease is a secondary product, and is dependent 
on a croupous or fibrinous exudation in the bronchial tubes. The 
peculiar sputum which emanates from this deposit is looked upon by 
him as a point of great diagnostic value. 

A rational pathology requires us to bold ideas, however, which seek to 
unify all the known phenomena of a disease. Does the exudation theory 
subserve this end ? Does it account for the sudden beginning and sub¬ 
sidence of asthma? Does it account for the total absence of expectora¬ 
tion even in many severe seizures? Does it explain why nervous diseases 
are frequently transformed into asthma, ana why asthma sometimes 
disappears in various forms of nervous disease? Does it help us to 
understand why an attack of asthma is almost universally and instanta¬ 
neously amenable to agents like stramonium, nitrites, etc., which act 
on the disease exclusively through the nervous Bystem ? 

Evidently it does not, and therefore must be regarded as a weak- 
working hypothesis, in so far as its utility to therapeutics is concerned. 
This view is also confirmed by the fact that the book suggests no new 
line of treatment which is specially calculated to meet this peculiar 
pathological condition. The old and well-tried remedies—such as rest, 
climate, diet, inhalations, expectorants, stimulants, electricity, pneumatic 
treatment, etc.—are strongly recommended; and notwithstanding the 
defective connection between the theory and the practice of the author, 
it must be admitted that the systematic course of therapeutics which is 
advocated is excellent, and will be of great value to those who are 
interested in the study of asthma. T. J. M. 
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REVIEWS. 


A Guide to the Diseases of Children*. By James Frederic Goodhart, 

M.D., F.R.C.P. Rearranged, revised, and edited by Louis Starr, M.D. 

Second American, from the Third English Edition. 8vo., pp. 772. Phila¬ 
delphia: P. Blakiston, Son & Co., 1889. 

The second American edition of this most excellent guide appears 
thoroughly revised by author and editor, and enriched with a .larger 
part than formerly of the suggestions and views of the latter. The 
brackets which enclosed Dr. Starr’s contributions in the former editions 
have been removed; he has rearranged the book, and added clinical 
charts which ^illustrate typical cases. The result is a decided gain in 
attractiveness and value, and the book is the best “ guide,” as Dr. Good- 
hart modestly styles it, to the diseases of which it treats available iu 
English medical literature. The author’s work is especially valuable 
for the clearly drawn pictures it affords of disease, which are so impres¬ 
sive to the student. 

Adequate treatmeut is given to that most important of paediatric 
topics, the feeding of the child. Sterilized milk has ample justice done 
it; artificial digestive agents are of recognized value, and children’s 
foods are given their proper sphere, as adjuvants of milk*feeding, not as 
substitutes for milk. 

In the treatment of intestinal disorders the modern theory o/ anti¬ 
septic medication receives full endorsement; our experience has led us 
to include 6alol among those drugs mentioned as being, next to calomel, 
the most convenient and efficient of all. We have also found washing 
out the stomach early in intestinal inflammation the most efficient way 
of checking persistent vomiting, and in hospitals diapers should be thor¬ 
oughly disinfected during the prevalence of diarrhoeas. 

The modern methods of treating whooping-cough are described and 
approved, antipyrin having been found of decided value. 

Two honored superstitions of children’s practice receive scientific and 
adverse criticism: one that teething is the cause of all ills at a certain 
period ; the other that symptoms not otherwise explicable indicate the 
presence of intestinal parasites. It is the child’s general nervous insta¬ 
bility depending upon its period of development which favors disease; 
and only the passage of worms or their ova justifies a diagnosis of their 
presence. 

The book abounds in useful formula;, and its present improved edition 
will be welcomed by student and practitioner alike as furnishing a reli¬ 
able basis for paediatric knowledge, from which original work or more 
extended reading may proceed. E. P. D. 



